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ROMANS II. 14, 15. 


te WHEN THE GENTILES, WHICH HAVE NOT THE LAW, 
DO BY NATURE THE THINGS CONTAINED IN THE 
LAW, THESE HAVING NOT THE LAW, ARE A LAW 
UNTO THEMSELVES ; | 


WrurcH SHEW THE WORK OF THE LAW WRITTEN 
IN THEIR HEARTS, THEIR CONSCIENCE BEARING 
WITNESS, AND THEIR THOUGHTS THE MEAN WHILE 
ACCUSING OR ELSE EXCUSING ONE ANOTHER.“ 


XS Gop hath imprinted the law of recti- 
MN tude upon the hearts and conſciences 
of men, and bound it up, as it were, with their reaſon 
and underſtanding ; and as he hath ſent his Son into 
the world to promote and enforce the practice of it, 
by his example#inſtructions, and the frequent in- 
culcation of the doctrine of future recompences ; 
it 18 unqueſtionably an important part of the duty 
of a chriſtian miniſter, to call the attention of his 
hearers to this law, and, if poſſible, to perſuade 
and excite them to order their lives and actions in 
conformity to its precepts and requirements, 


—— 


L 

Axp when infidelity prevails, and doctrines are 
advanced and propagated, which deſtroy all moral 
difference between the actions of rational creatures, 
and tare up by the roots all religion, both natural 
and revealed, it behoves the friends of piety and 
virtue, eſpecially thoſe whole office obliges them to 


defend the cauſe of righteouſneſs and true holineſs, 


to ſtand forth and contend earneſtly for the eſſential 
doctrines and fundamental duties of religion and 
rectitude, that, as far as in them lies, they may 
check that growing licentiouſneſs of principle and 
conſequent diſſoluteneſs of morals, which conduce 
directly to the miſery and wretchedneſs of mankind, 
and may alſo, at the ſame time, engage men in ſuch 
purſuits, as hall ſerve, .at once, to promote their 
peace on earth, and forward their preparation for 
glory, honour, and immortal happineſs, in the 
heavenly world, | . 4 ; 


I 8HALL therefore make no apology for the choice 
of a text which leads me to diſcourſe on thoſe 
principles of religion and morality, which have 
their foundation in the conſtitution and frame of 
our nature, and to enforce the obligations thereof, 
in oppoſition to all the votaries of impiety, whether 
infidels, ſceptics or libertines, who treat all religion 
and moral obligation, as the fictions or reveries of 
a deluded imagination. The only favour I requeſt 
of my hearers, is, that while I apply and and appeal 
to reaſon and common ſenſe, every one would judge 
and decide as becometh a rational creature and moral 
agent, who hath an important intereſt depending. 


By the law written on men's bearts, (between 
which and God's revealed law, our text teaches us 
to diſtinguiſh) is undoubtedly meant, that ſenſe of 


duty and obligation, which the light qf nature im- 
| Preſſes 


LF; 

preſſes on the mind, and which ſerves as a guide 
and directory to thoſe, who are deſtitute of the glo- 
rious light of revelation. And if we attend to our 
moral feelings, and the moſt obvious dictates of 
reaſon, we ſhall be ſatisfied, that though revelation, 
in ſeveral inſtances, gives us clearer and more en- 
larged views of truth and duty, yet the light of 
nature inſtructs us in many truths of importance, 
and teaches our duty in many points of moſt in- 
tereſting concernment, 


Ir is indeed impoſſible for us to determine, with 
any degree of preciſion, how far a man would or 
might, by the light of nature alone, extend his diſ- 
coveries reſpecting a Deity, an orgruling provid- 
ence and future ſtate, or reſpecting the duties and 
obligations of religion and morality, ſuppoſing him 
ſecluded from the reſt of his ſpecies and brought up 
in ſolitude. Neither are we able to ſay how far 
men would be capable of extending their knowledge 
in reference to ſuch points, even under all the advan- 
tages, of ſociety and a free communication of 
thoughts on all ſubjects, ſuppoſing them to be 
at the ſame time, without any auxiliary ray of light 
from revelation, either immediate or traditionary. 
We have no examples ſufficient to enable us to 
decide abſolutely in either of theſe caſes. Were we 
left to the ſole guidance of unaſſiſted nature, there 
are probably ſome truths reſpecting God, his per- 
fections and government, and our deſtination for a 
future ſtate, about which we ſhould remain in great 
darkneſs and ignorance, after the beſt improvement. 
of our faculties; which yet, reaſon, arguing upon 
the ſtock of her own principles, can eſtabliſh-and 
confirm, as ſoon as they are ſuggeſted or brought 
into view by revelation. It cannot however be 
denied, that there are many moral truths ſo obvious, 

+. | that 


[8] 
that they command the notice and attention of the 
intellectual eye, as ſoon as it is opened to diſcern 


its proper objects; they being ſo deeply inſcribed 


on the hearts of men, that they will admit a pexti- 
nent application of Crcrro's words, hen ſpeaking 
ofthe law of ſelf-preſervation, which tranſlated into 
engliſh, are, as follows. “We have not been taught 


them by the learned, we have not received them 


„from our anceſtors, we have not taken them from 
« books; but they are derived from and forced 
e upon us by nature, and ſtamped in characters in- 
« delible on our very frame ; they were not conveyed 
to us by inſtruction, but wrought into our very 


* conſtitution ; they were not the dictate of educa- 


* 


*« tion, but of inſtinct..CE 
Axp whereas the text, not only ſuppoſes a diſ- 
tinction betwen the law of God written on the heart 
and his revealed law ; but alfo plainly intimates that 
the former, ſo far as it extends, waging org with the 
latter; jt may not be impertinent to ſtate, in a few 
words, both the difference between them, and their 
coincidence ; or to ſhew how they are to be diſtin- 


 guiſhed, and how they are connected and coincide 


with each other. 
or natural religion (as it is commonly called) is pure 
theiſm, detached from the peculiarities of the jewiſh 
and chriſtian ſyſtems, and reſults from the relation 


between God and his creatures, and between one 
Creature. and another. It comprehends whatſoever 
cur reaſon, unaided by extraordinary light, can, by 


contemplating our own make, dependencies and 
connections, and the conſtitution of the world 
around us, di ſcover or perceive to be fit and ſuit- 


able, in regard” to our internal affections and put 
| war 


% 


Tut law of nature inſcribed,on the human heart, 


— 
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ward demeanor towards God and one another, and 
alſo in reference to the government of our own 
appetites and paſſions. © | 


Tat law of God revealed, or revealed f̃eligion, is 


owing to more immediate divine inſtructions or ſu- 


rndtural communications from the Father of lights; 
his revealed law of God, is deſigned to give in- 
fluential weight to the law of nature, by removing 


uncettainties and ſolving doubts, in regard to ſome 


matters of great concernment, and enforcing the 
proſecution of our duty and intereſt, of which it 


— us the moſt enlightened and extenfive views; * 


arguments and motives the tnoft powerful, that 
can poſſibly be laid before the human mine. 


Ir is natural here to obſerve; that revelation does 
not contradict or oppoſe reaſon, but itradiates, im- 
proves and enlarges it. Revelation preſuppoſes our 
obligation to attend, and requires us to attend to the 
light and plain dictates of reafoñ, and owes it ad- 


miſſion to fuch attention. Let me add, that as 


revelation embraces and enforces with peculiar 
ſanctions, the principles and duties, and ſupplies 
the deficiencies of natural religion; fo natural reli- 


gion embraces and adopts for it's down, the moſt 
. eſſential parts of revelation, as ſoon as they are ex- 


hibited to view with ſufficient” evidence; they being 
apreeable to the faculties of our nature and congruous 
to our hopes and moral feelings. For ſuch is the 
harmonious coincidence * of natural religion and 
revealed, that every doctrine or truth pertaining to 
divinity or morals, which correſponds with our in- 
ternal perceptions and reaſonable expectations, or 
which, from its obvious fuitableneſs to our make 
and conſtitution, and conformity to.our conception 
of rectitude, commands the affent and approbation 


of 
B 
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of reaſon, and impreſſes a ſenſe of obligation, alihg' 
the knowledge of it were firſt communicated to the 
mind by ſupernatural illumination, does yet, as ſoon 
as known, incorporate itſelf with the law of God 
written on the beart, ſo as to become an important 
part of that law. 100 rel K 


Sous affect to doubt, whether all religion be not 
aà mere creature of deluded: fancy, without any foun- | 
dation in truth and reality. But whoever. will con- 
template himſelf,, will ſoon obtain . ſatisfaction on 
this queſtion; and be convinced, that religion, far 
from being an imaginary illuſion, is founded upon the 
firm baſis of reaſon, and hath an inſeparable connec 
tion with our rational nature. For as the moſt im- 
portant truths lie near us, and are ſo open to inſpec- 
tion, that we have no occaſion to enter into abſtruſe 
ſpeculations for the inveſtigation of them; ſo. it is 
with religion. A critical view of our own conſtitu.. . 
tion will convince us, that a man may with as much 
Ptopriety, be called a religious, as rational creature; 
religious affection, a propenſity to worſhip, or incli- 
nation and tendency of ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior 
being, to ſome inviſible power for ſupport and help, 
in time of need, being as natural to him as the sea- 
ſoning faculty. uA 


Ix order therefore to ſatisfy ourſelves, whether 
religion be a reality or only an imaginary phantom, 
we need only to enter into ourſelves, and examine 
our own experience, internal feelings and percep- 
tions. Upon ſuch examination we ſhall find, that 
we are, in a proper ſenſe, a law ſo ourſelves, the law 
of religion and morality being inwrought into our 
conſtitution, inſcribed upon our conſciences, and 
interwoven with our reaſon. | 

* 


[i 1 


I order to a competent knowledge of this law, it 
is not neceflary that we firſt revolve the hiſtoric 

ge, traverſe the globe, and acquaint ourſelves 
with the opinions, manners and cuſtoms of ancient 
and diſtant nations; neither are we left to trace it 
out by the flow deductions of reaſon; nor obliged 
to puzzle our minds with ſubtil and metaphyſical 
enquiries into the abſtract natures and relations of 
things, before we can diſcovor it. We need not 
aſcend to heaven to bring it down from above, nor 
deſcend into the deep ta ſeek for it there. For it 
is a principle ever active in the mind and engraven 
on the ſouls of men, in ſfuch fair and conſpicuous 
characters, as can ſcarcely eſcape the notice of tho 


* 


moſt careleſs and ſuperficial eye. 
Ir may be preſumed, that every man of commo 
ſenſe, who, after conſulting the volume of his own 
nature, will honeſtly declare. his experience and 
ſpeak his real ſentiments, will not heſitate to acknow- 
tedge, that, without any laboured reaſoning about 
the matter, he clearly perceives and feels an èſſential 
difference, between piety and irreligion, virtue and 
vice. For there are certain qualities and actions, 
ſo evidently right and fit, that, at firſt view, the 
command the approbation and applauſe of the mind, 
and are always accompanied with the ſecret gratu- 
lation and euge of the heart. There are others, 
which, on the contrary, as ſoon as they are diſcerned, 
the mind cannot but condemn and reprobate, as 
wrong and unbecoming, and which are always 
unavoidably attended with inward cenſure and felt, 
reproach. 1 - 


Tus moral fitneſſes of things are not indeed, in 
all caſes, ſelf-evident. In ſome intricate caſes, it 
may be very difficult to decide and pronounce con- 


cCerning them, In others, that are very clear in 
themſclvcs, 


5 


Len 


themſelves, men's judgments be fo perven I 
by the blinding influence of — — 
or biaſs, as to form very erroneons concluſions. - 
Nevertheſeſs there are ſome things ſo plain, that a 
man, in the exerciſe of ſober reaſon, cannot, with-- 
out belying his own conſcience, and fortifying his 
mind -againſt the glare of intuitive evidence, deny 
them to be more fit than their oppoſites. Whoever 
ſhall ſay and inſiſt upon it, that friendſhip and bene- 
ficence are the ſame, in a moral eſtimation; with 
malice and cruelty ; or that every man has a right 
to plunder and murder, whom he pleaſes; or that 
no one is obliged to keep faith or perform compacts, 
with his fellow creatures, or to pay any reverence or 
homage to the Deity py whoever ſhall make ſuch 
aſſertions as theſe, will be univerſally conſidered, as 
either void of reaſon, or elſe as acting the hypocrite, 
contrary to the convictions of his own mind, in 
order to promote ſome baſe and wicked deſign. 


© ALTHOUGH, in ſome few inſtances, eſpecially when 
under the biaſſes of different prejudices and intereſts, 
men may entertain different opinions concerning fit- 
neſs and propriety of conduct; yet there is evidently 
belonging to human nature ſuch an indelible ſenſe 
of right and wrong, and ſuch a quick diſcernment of 
beauty and deformity, that, by all claſſes of people, 
he would be accounted an Heteroclite in the moral 
world (if fuch an one could be found) who, in the 
exerciſe of reaſon, ſnould view, with equal indiffer- 
ence, approbation or cenſure, or be in the ſame 
manner affected towards two oppoſite characters ; of 
one whereof, the diſtinguiſhing features and qualities 
were piety, benevolence, friendſhip, juſtice, fidelity, 
and univerſal active philanthropy ; and of the other, 
atheiſm, malevolence, unrighteouſneſs, unfaithful. 
neſs, and a cruel diſpoſition ever active to promote 
| miſery and wretchedneſs among men. 


Ir 


[13 ] 

- Ir religion and moral rectitude be mere creatures 
of imagination, without. any foundation in reality, 
the conſequence is unavoidable, that our conſtitution. 
is a he; and our cleareſt perceptions nothing! [elſe 
but [deceitful illuſions of fancy, upon which no 
rational dependance can be placed. But whoever 
can believe this, muſt be poſſeſſed of a very ſingular 
and extraordinaty kind of faith, capable of ſupport- 
ing itſelf, not barely without evidence, but in oppo- 
ſition to evidence the brighteſt that can poſſibly; be 
offered to the mind of man. For if all reaſoning 
from experience-and mental ſentiment, or from ſeel- 
ings, that are owing to the frame of our nature, be 
fallacious, we can be certain of nothing, not even of 
our own exiſtence; for we may as well doubt whether 
we have a being, as whether that internal ſenſe or 
perception, which points out a moral difference in 
actions, be founded in truth, or be only a falſe and 

deluſive impreſſion. FHN DN Menn e 


- $HOULD-it be ſaid, that our moral feelings, do not 
ariſe from the conſtitution of our nature, but are 
owing wholly to education, it may be anſwered, that 
with equal reaſon, it may be aſſerted, that a taſte for 
muſic is not at all owing to the ſtructure of the ear, 
but ſolely to uſe and habit. Our moral diſcernment 
may indeed be greatly ſtrengthened and improved 
by a good education; but it cannot be eradicated or 
deſtroyed, except perhaps in ſome rare inſtances, by 


Ir is not pretended that religion was born with us; 
neither can this be truly ſaid of reaſon. But as the 
rinciples of reaſon were given us with our being, 

y which gift gr .endowment, we -became capable of 
wiſdom, knowledge and intellectual improvement, 
as ſoon as our. faculties attain to ſufficient 3 
ü | | or 


L 14 ] 
for exereiſe; ſo the ſeeds of religion, being origin... 
ally implanted in human nature; do, as ſoon as 
rational agency takes place, ſpring up, and make a 
viſible. rance, though in various forms; accord- 
ing to diverſity in cultivation, or difference in 
circumſtances. DDr | 
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- WHATEVER therefore we may think of innate 
notions and ideas, it cannot be denied, that the mind 
of man is ſo formed, as eaſily to receive the impreſ- 
ſions of a Deity, from the ſmalleſt notices, and 
readily to perceive and feel a difference between 
moral beauty and deformity. Religion and virtue 
being conſentaneous to the human mind, and ſuited 
to it's ſaculties, need only to be diſplayed in a true 
light, in order to produce conviction and appro- 
bation. The leading principles and duties thereof, 
being interwoven with the faculties of our nature, 
carry ſuch evidence with them, that as ſoon as they 
are offered to view, reaſon will embrace them, unleſs 
it be greatly neglected or abuſed, _ - 4 


Tukxx is indeed a great difference between truths, 
in point of clearneſs, perſpicuity and evidence, 
Some carry conviction in their very face, and com- 
mand aſſent as ſoon as they occur to view. Others 
depend on a train of reaſoning for their ſupport, and 
are to be proved by argument. Mathematical ſub- 
jects admit of mathematical demonſtration, which 
is the higheſt degree of proof, of which any propo- 
ſition is capable. Moral ſubjects ſtand on moral 
evidence, which yet may be, and is in fact in many 
caſes, ſo circumſtanced, as to afford as full ſatisfaction 
to the mind, as the ſtricteſt mathematical demonſtra- 
tion. This is the caſe in regard to the moſt eſſential 
and fundamental principles of religion and morality, 


of the truth whereof, the mind, by a little 3 
val 0 


. 
of it's diſcerning faculties, may attain to ſuch, ſatis- 
factory certainty, as ſhall exclude doubt, and be fully 
competent as a motive to correſpondent action. + 


| Nexr to our own exiſtence, there is nothing more 
evident, than the exiſtence of ſome ſupreme and 
inviſible Being, upon whom we and all things are 
dependent. This is a truth wrote, as it were, with 
a ſun- beam, upon the face of univerſal nature; 
taught by our own. conſtitution; proclaimed by the 
magnificent. ſcenery of the heavens, by the beauty 
and order of the ſyſtem, by - the uniform — 
obſerveable in the production of all things; and, 
in - ſhort confirmed, by every event and occurrence, 
that takes place in the world. Lea, it is a truth, 
which our own exiſtence, and the exiſtence of every 
finite being, does, with irreſiſtable evidence force 
upon the mind. For as it would be the greateſt , 
abſurdity imaginable to ſuppoſe that any being could 
originate it's 'own exiſtence, ſo we are conſtrained 
to believe that there is ſome ſelf-exiſtent and eternal 
Being, to whom we and all finite natures are indebted 
for exiſtence and preſervation ; and who conſequently 
poſſeſſes in the higheſt perfection, every excellence, 
which can be found, in any degree, among the vari- 
ous orders of beings throughout the univerſal ſyſtem 
of creation. 4 dy 


Ir is indeed one of the cleareſt dictates of reaſon, 
that the eternal and original cauſe of all things, whoſe 
word gave nature birth, and whoſe will;gives law to 
the univerſe, muſt be infinite in underſtanding and 
power, and ſufficient for his own happineſs ;- and 
conſequently, holy, juſt and good, and compleat in 
every moral excellence; there being no poſſible 
cauſe or motive, that can operate on ſuch a nature, 
to produce, in any inſtance, the leaſt deviation from 
reaſon, rectitude and benevolence. 


Tur 
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Tut exiſtence of a God is ſo evident, that it is 
preſuppoſed and taken for granted in all forms and 
inſtitutions of religious ſervice, as a principle that 
will not be diſputed dr controverted by any. For 
fince all religion has reſpect to a Deity, it is manifeſt, 
that there can be no religion or religious obligation 
if there be no God; at conſequently no ſubſtantia 
baſis of morality. an 


To attempt to prove the — of a God from 
revelation, is to take the thing for granted in the 
medium of proof. For we muſt firſt believe there 
is a God, before we can believe any declaration, as 
coming from him. Let it alſo be obſerved, that in 
order to our depending on any revelation, we muſt 
aſſume it for truth, that God, the revealer, is both 
incapable of being himſelf deccived and of deceiving 
his creatures, or that he is poſſeſſed of an unerting 
underſtanding, in connection with inviolable veracity 
and perfect rectitude. For if we ſuppoſe him liable 
to error or deficient in any moral excellence; eſpeci- 
ally, if we ſuppoſe him capable of duplicity and 
prevarication (1 — with awe) or that his agency 
is concerned as the proper efficient cauſe of all im- 
morality, not excepting the groſſeſt inſtances of Iyin 
und falſehood ; we can never be certain of the truth 
| of any doctrine, on the authority of the moſt expreſs 
| and authentic revelation. 
| 


| Wi rn the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity is very 
1 cloſely connected an impreſſion of his providential 
j and moral government. Of this our very fears are 
| 


— — — — — - 


a ſtrong evidence. That general awe and dread of 

ſome ſupreme power, which prevails among man- 

kind, inftead of being the cauſe of the belief of a 

governing Deity, is much better accounted for by 

conſidering it as the effect of ſuch an antecedent per- 

ſuaſton, Were we to conceive of God as — 4 
| : cern 


th. A 

cetned with the, government of the, world, Gr 48 
ſtanding at the head of the'creation only, as an in- 
different ſpectator of the conduct and circumſtances; 
of his creatures, our belief of his exiſtence would 
give us Pe eee to hope for alla 
els IN 

| 
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m his go6dneſs, neither would the contemplati 


of His majeſty and powet make us afraid. 


. 
Or this doctrine of God's providential agency in 
ſupporting and governing the world, which is ſug- 
geſted by our fears, the mind cannot but receive 
very ſtrong conviction, whenever it contemplates 
his nature and attributes, and attentively tonfiders 
the conſtiturion of the world, the indigent and de- 
pendent tare of all cteatures in it, and the proviſion 
made for the ſupply of theif. wants, by the con- 
currence of cauſes abſolutely, out of their reach. , 
Ir we believe that the world was created by God! 
a being of infinite power and goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
tectitude, it is hardly poſfible co withold our aſſent 
from the doctrine of his providential government, or 
not to believe, that by his all-animating preſence, 
he petvades, ſupports, ſuſtains, connects and regulates 
the whole frame of nature, ordering the citcum- 
ftances of all creatutes, and, in 4 ſpecial mater, 
ſuperintending the affairs of the intellectual and 
moral ſyſtenſ. There is nothing in this dcttine 
contrariant to teaſon, of inconſiſtent with our natural 
notions of an all- perfect Deity; © On the contrary, 
the doctrine is perfectly conſonant to our natura 
ſenſe and apprehenſion of things. For we feel ou 
inſufficiency and dependence, and know that for life 
and every enjoyment weare beholden to cauſes above 
our ALES: | And we are taught, by treaſon and 
philoſophy, to trace every dependent cauſe up to the 
great firſt Cauſe, to whom all ſubordinate agents and 
8 C cauſes, 
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cauſes, and all the laws and powers of nature owe 
their being and ſupport, and to 'whoſe, {yperiaten= 
dence and ſovereign difectiop, they are continually 
ſybje, 'in all their operations, 


| divine original, 
or oy ing to the agency of Gad, as, it's primary effi- 
cient cauſe,,, It will be no eaſy matter to defend this 
doctrine, hor will it anſwer: any good purpoſe to 
attempt to defend it, if it doth. really terminate in a 
concluſion ſo abſurd, and ſo ſhocking, to all piety, 


| 
| as the, divine original of ſin. Such a. concluſion, 
| robs God of holineſs, it being a direct contradiction 
| to ſay, that holinefs is an eſſential perfection of the 
| divine nature, and, at the ſame time, to aſſert, that 
| | God, by his creative will and energy, is the cauſe of 
| all unholineſs. n. 

| 
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© To avoid a concluſion from God's: univerſal 

government ſo derogatory to, and inconſiſtent with 

fis holy character, we are obliged to make a diſtinc- 

| tion between his poſitive and permiſſive will. If 

| there be ſin in the 4a þ it muſt have taken place 

j under divine permiſſion, ſuppoſing {which it is pre- 

| fumed will not be denied) that God. could have pre- 

vented it, by the interpoſal of his omni potence. 

But why he ſhould permit ſuch an evil thing to take 

place, as he is of purer eyes than to behold without 

'abhorrence, is a queſtion too high for us to ſolve, 

1 being one of the unſearch able myſteries of his govern- 5 

1 ment. We may venture however to aſſert, that if 

i God, be perfectly holy, fin cannot be owing to his 

E poſitive influence or agency, unleſs we remove all 

| moral turpitude from it, and conſider it as ſomething 

| right and fit in it's nature, But if, rejecting the 
common 
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common notion, we exclude” moral turpitade from 
our idea of fin, and rank it among the works of God, 
which are all very good, no one need be ſolici- 
tous ab6lit the doctrine of future puniſhments, For 
if fin doth really flow from God, as it fontal cauſe, 
and be properly the work of his power, which is 
never employed but in conformity to reaſon and 
rectitude, it muſt be free from moral deformity, and 
an object of his complatenee, and cannot conſe- 
quently :xpoſe any one to the damnation of hell. 
"Ir therefore we would defend the doctrine of 
'God's . and all-gdverning providence 
againſt 
muſt guard it againft the impious conſequence of his 
poſitiye agency in the production of ſin, by an 
in · view the important diſtinction above-mentioned, 
between his real influence or efficiency, and permiſ- 
ſive will. For if, rejecting this diſtinction, we aſcribe 
all the volitions ＋ actions of creatures, to the poſi- 
tive operation of the Deity, as their proper efficient 
cauſe, we ſhall deſtroy, all moral differente between 
piety and impiety, virtue and vice, by placing them 
upon a footing, which will ſet them on a par, in a 
moral eſtimation. —But' to rethra from this digreſ- 
ton, if you pleafe to call it fo, 


Wurd we contemplate the Deity, as the ſupreme 
Ruler and Govetnor of the world, and attend to his 
eſſential per fections, our minds muſt be involved in 
ſhades ot impenetrable darkneſs, if we do not imme- 
diately perceive, that he is intitled to our inward 
reverence and eſteem, and external worſhip, and 
allo feel an obligation to cultivate thoſe devout re- 


gards, and engage in thoſe fervices of love and obe- 


dience, which his ſovereign dominion, auguſt attri- 
butes, and ſupreme moral excellencies demand. 
7 4 hog | Wurv 


he charge of impiety and licentiouſheſs, we - 
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virtue and benevolence, in the in 
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Wurx we conſider alſo, that we are the creatures 
of ſuch a great and glorious Creator, and a menable 
ſubjects of his moral kingdom; and, at.,the ſame 
time, take a ſurvey of our nature and circumſtances, 
ot Qur powers, capacities, dependencies and con- 
nections, and attend alſo to the conſequences, both 
in reſpect, to ourſelves and others, that w4ll. reſult 


from our conduct, according to the quality. of our 


actions; when we turn our thoughts on theſe things, 
ue cannot but ſee and know, that beſides immediate 
at's of homage and worſhip, there are other duties, 
of importance and neceſſity for promoting the end 
and deſign of our creation, . and procuring: for us an 


happineſs adequate to our faculties; ſuch as the 


curbing our appetites with 'temperance, and our 
paſſions with moderation; a careful adherence to 
truth and fidelity, juſtice and righteouſneſs ; to- 
gether with a reciprocal interchange af friendly and 
kind offices, in our ſocial and civil intercourſe. one 


wit! another; in oppoſition to every baſe contami- 


nating indulgence, to all fraud, deceit, treachery, 
injuſtice, envy, malice, and injurious, cruel treat- 


ment of each other; all which things, the mind, 


as ſoon as it adverts to them, cannot but  repro- 
bate and condemn, as a ſhameful ſtoop beneath the 
dignity of human nature, and incompatible with it's 
honvur and happineſs. 8 PRE 


SHOULD it now be enquired wherefore we are 
obiiged to apply ourfelves to the | coy of piety, 
| ances above ſug- 
geſted, and to avoid. every thing, both in temper 


and practice, oppoſite thereto ? Or, in ſhort, what 
is the ground of obligation, in reference to any in- 


ſtance, of moral conduct? It will be necefary. for 


the ſolution of this queſtion, to conſider the conſe- 


quences, which, according to the nature and conſti- 
1 | tution 
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tution of things, are connected with thoſe actions 
or forbearancies, u hich axe the proper objects of 
choice, and with which we ſtand chargeable as free 
Agents. ener b cage b. 


Tux will of God is perfect rectitude, being under 
the guidance and direction of infinite and unerring 
wiſdom. This, therefore, ſo far as it is known, 
either by the light of nature or revelation, is an 
infallible criterion of right and wrong. And to this 
it behoves us, at all times, to pay a ſacred regard, 
in our lives and actions. But why? The anſwer 
is obvious: Becauſe conſequenres, . very important 
to ourſelves and others, will follow. from a confor- 
mity to or violation of it. 8 


Tat moral law, whether we find it in the volumes 
of nature or revelation, or in both, is the will of 
God, as it reſpects the conduct of moral agents. 
And in order to an acquaintance with the ſanctions 
and enforcements of this law, which are deſigned to 
ſecure obedience to it, and are the foundation of 
obligation, we muſt trace actions into their effects, 
and examine their tendency, according to the con- 
ſtitution of things, to promote happineſs or miſery. 
For if all conſequences, both near and remote, of 
doing an action, would be preciſely the ſame with 
thoſe attending the omiſſion of it; or, in other 
words, if there would be no difference, in reſpect to 
conſequences, between doing and avoiding, it will 
be difficult to ſhew that ſuch an action can my duty, 
or to lay before the mind any motive, of ſufficient 
prevalence to engage a caretul attention to it. 


To ſay that an action is right, fit, agreeable to 
truth, commanded by God, and therefore obligntory; 
leads to theſe further enquiries, Why is ei ang 

; a} 
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Att? How is it agreeable to truth? And wherefore 
commanded by God ? To which the anſwer muſt 
be, becauſe it is ſuitable to our conſtitution, depen- 
dencies and connections, well adapted to promote 
the dignity and happineſs of our natures, and to 
anſwer the befievolent purpoſes of our ercation, in 
reſpect both to ourſelves and to others, ſo Tar as 
their Intereſt i is involved with ours, or affected by 
our conduct. 


Tut great Creator aud Governor of the univerſe, 
id the conſtitution of the world, hath -evidently ad- 
juſted one thing to another, in ſuch a manner, that 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we obſerve an admirable 
correſpondence, and conſpiring tendency of the 
ſeveral parts, to advance the good of ” whole. 
This is as 6bſervable in the conſtitution of his moral 
Kingdom, as in the material ſyſtem; inſomuch, that 
if every moral agent would act up to the dignity, 
and conform to the law of his nature, he would at. 
once promote his own app pineſs and chat of others; 
in which caſe, beauty, armony, joy and felicity 
would reign, and prevail — 8 mona world, 
and every individual would be bleſſed. 


Covruslov, miſery and wretchedneſs, are man- 
feli owing to a departure from that line of recti- 
tude, which is delineated in the faireſt traits on the 
face of the ſoul, and clearly viſt ble in the conſtitu- 
tion of nature. The Author of our being, having 
formed | us for the purpoſes, of virtue and happineſs ; 
and it being his will, that we ſhould live up, to the 
dignity of our nature, in which way alone true and 
adequate happineſs can be found; hgth,, in o1der, at 
once, to give us à plain intimation of Ris will and 
benevolent intention towards us, and to induce us 


to comply therewith, connected pain and trouble, of 
one 


1 1 

one kind or other, with every inſtance of improper 
conduct or oppoſition to our moxal inſtincts, 
made joy and gladneſs the conſtant attendants o 
acting agreeable to the principles, of our nature and 
ſocial connections. T his: inſeparable union, this 
indiſſoluble connection, eſtabliſhed, by the ſupreme 
Ruler, between certain actions and conſequent plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction, or pain and miſery, is; that 
which enforces the moral law, impreſſes a ſenſe of 
duty, and makes us realize our obligation of 
obedien gene na tlic 
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So that let us found moral obligation on divine 
authority, on reaſon and fitneſs, or on whatever baſis 
we cm we muſt take in the idea of intereſt, in 
order to create an influential ſenſe of it. For an 
abſtract view of things affords no motive to volition, 
choice or actign. ban 350-; ee 


Wen an action is decent and becoming, ſuitable 
to the Ggnity.of our nature, and conformable to our - 
ſentiments of beauty, worth and honour, we may be 

faid to be obliged to it in reaſon ; but this amounts 
to much the ſame thing, as to ſay, that we' are 
obliged to it from intereſt ; ſince uneaſineſs or un- 
happineſs, of ſome kind or other, is the conſtant 
inevitable conſequence of a conſcious violation of 
the laws of reaſon, and the rules of honour and de- 
cency, without the conſideration whereof, it would 
be impoſſible to preſerve a proper regard for thoſe 
laws and rules. It is not conceiveable how a prac- 
tical ſenſe of obligation to obey any law cr rule 
can be excited, if it ſhould be conceded | that the 
tranſgreſſion of ſuch law or rule would be attended 
with no inconvenience or trouble, with no uneaſy 
ſenſation or uncomfortable preſage. 


To 
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Io eradicate from. our nature, or totally to ſuf 
eſs the principle of ſelf.love (if it were poſſible) 
ould ſhock the very foundation of religion, and 
overturn the main pillars of morality. For a mind, 
void of ſel filo ve, and conſequently in a ſtate of ncu- 
trality towards happineſs or miſery, is incapable of 
being influenced by any diſſuaſive from vice or 
motive to virtue. R . * N 
[oO e e eee 78 Hrn Agia 
Tue doctrines of a ſtate of retributions beyond 
death and the grave, and of compleat remiſſion of 
ſins upon repentance, are to be reckoned among the 
ſtrongeſt motives to piety” and virtue, aid moſt 
powerful enforcements of - obedience to the divine 
will. The light of nature leads to many confider- 
ations calculated ro induce a belief of theſe impor- 
tant dofrines; and to give them ſome ſalutary in- 
fluence on our hopes and fears. It muſt however 
be acknou ledged, that we are indebted to revela- 
tion, fot raifing them above uncertainty, and con- 
firming out faith into an energetic principle of cor- 
reſpondent action: I would juſt add, that were they 
not confirmed by revelation, prudence and wiſdom 
would teach us to act on the ſuppoſition of their 
truth; eſpecially as they are ſo far from contradict- 
ing, that they coincide with reaſon ; becauſe other- 
wiſe, without any preſent advantage, we ſhould put 
our everlaſting intereſt at a moſt awful hazard. 


" And now, my hearers, from a general ſurvey of 
what has been diſcourſed, it is natural to obſerve, 
that as God hath written his law upon the hearts of 
men, and formed human nature with a capacity of 
perceiving the difference between moral good and 
evil, in all the moſt important caſes, every man muſt 
be inexcuſeable, who abandons himſelf to irreligion 


and tramples the great laws of morality under foot, 
_w_ ſince 
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lose chef. A echdoct mut he or ind 0 a willi 

reverſe 'hegle&p-or « «baſe: of bu reaſon: aud murab 
11 34 I nes 1 * {2 060 49.4209: 3 
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2 Lr me alſo 6bforvd; chat as the:lighe-of nature, 
ſo far as it goes, beaches and inculeates the: Mie, 
contained in God's revealed law, and prepares the 
way for the reception of 'fevelation;1o' friends of 
revealed religion need never becalarmed at an appeal 
to reaſun, as if the faith of chriſtians would! be eH 
dangered thereby. Natural and revealed religion tre 
evidently connected by the ties of ſuch a cloſe and 
important alliance, that a de une would He yaſt lyi 
Aer. to the former, and the utter ** 
ater. 
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Tas re and bonelt beit. E om con- 
tending for the. ſufficiency of the light af nature, 
which leaves him in obſcurity iq regard a very 
inteteſti rakes, 9 will — arcept the nid of 
ſupernatural illumination hems es he van obtain it. 
The os and judicious chriſtian allo; far from ex- 
cluding” reaſon from matters of faith; wilt eſteem it 
prepoſterous to attempt to exalt-revealed religion on 
the ruins of natural, or to require men to believe 
without, or contrary to rutional evidence: To ex- 
elude reaſon totally from the province of faith is as 
1 an errorz as it would be. to aſcribe ſuck 
all- ſufficiency to . „Ee 
W er SFERgh, 1 N big +1 doi 
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SHouLD it once be Lonceded thit cheiflianicy ar. 
not be ſupported by argument, or that our faith in 
has no foundation in rational evidence, we ſhall yi 
the cauſe to infidels, who could not wifi for a greater 
occaſion of triumph. But i our faith be founded 
en evidence, i it muſt appeal to reaſon, whichi alone 
can 
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can doaide om the ſufficiengurof evidence. ( And. if 
maſum ha allowed ton dec ide. mοncerning: Ahe: ſuff 
ciency of the evidence, upon which we receive x8ye- 
lation, we cannot conſiſtently refuſe to regard it's 
inſtructinns n reference to the quctrinas of: nceei ted 
revelation; and the trut meaning cher. 15) © 
203. eee ee Mel eee i ani 
I may not be impertinent to add here, that to 
aſcribe doctrines to can roœei ved) revelation icons 
ſiſtent with our cleaneſt perceptians of truth; and 
rectitude, is à virtual attempt: to diſcard ſuch reve- 
lation, as it directly tends to deſtroy every argument 
in ſuppott of it, by an overballancing counter- 
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. To. renounce religion indeed, either natural or 
revealed; meerly bodaulſe,ni contains ſome! things 
above reaſon, ot of which our reaſon is not able to 
form adequate conceptions, would he extreme folly, 

and an affront to: common ſenſe. Should We have 
rocourſe to atheiſm and irveligion,. inſtead: of being 
freed from difficulties of th ia kind, we ſhould be em 
barraſſed with much greater ones, and be plunged 
—— it would argue a derange- 
ment of our faculties: to admit. But reaſon, though 
it teaches us to reject abſurdities, obliges us to believe 
ſome things above the comprehenſion of our facul- 
ties — for inſtance, 8 — 
For t eternity be an utifathomable depth; in 
which On is ſwallowed . up and loſt, yet, that 
ſome being muſt have exiſted from eternity, or with- 
out beginning, and conſequently can never ceaſe to 
be, we are as certain, as we can be of any mathe- 
matical demonſtration. This, though above our 
comprehenſion, yet, as it involves no abſurdity, may 
be believed, without offering any violence to our 
underſtandings. It, de Non 2: | 6 1 
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Tur doctrine, wich teachegchat all: moral evi 
flows fromm the Deity, u Bein of infinite perfection 
. — 
is che f God Conſta in- 
fluence and agency, _— an ub ſurdity, that it 
wilt evor — Ld aſon to betie vo iti 
And whbe ver — tot eſtabiſſh this. tenet by 
ob —— — ke ſtandti on it being 
ke foof'af à reveation, 
greater — the 1 "which' wer con 
antly carry about in our own breaſts, of ne fal iy 
of this doctrine. 
"A oft Brave" Mami N bot) 1008 
* Wo believe the ſacvedn ſcriptures to haves been 
gen by ſp piratios of Grd ind being firmly per- 
' of chig unchangeable »verncity;,s ver depend 
upon the truth of the doctrihes contained therein. 
But ir muſt either ſfldcie vdr faith im the veracity of 
the Deity, or lead ust walt in queſtion the divine 
inſpi of thoſr holy books; if upon exam mation, 
we fihdę tfux they teat uche Godtrine of the divine 
original of u morab eve und conſequentiy aſeribe 
all deevitꝭ pre varicatiun alfhood and! Ling, to che 


efficacivas fiat of the Al this hypò- 
theſis, how c we be Rite, x t God dich not inſpire 
the writers of the hof ic het Her pfophets 


e 
ym u on mankind} a 
Read hey Its. c fon arid error? TE; — 
ſtanding it is They to be impafible fo? Nod rv Ne 
we can prove from fils oi v f m/ ſpitit trembles 
at the hrrid iti ught) chat he is the uber of Tres, 
What dependende can we place on his 

Nor 3007 | Mm of hae nf odds 5 —— 
to Lier it be Farther ohſoreed; that if che 
elficiency bf the n GFA fin, 
200 a doctrins of divine febelktlon, it cannot oh- 


practice of piety and virtue, is himſelf the creator of 
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ſiſtentlycbe ſuppaſed,» that the fame revelation is de- 
ſigned to reclaim men from ſin, and make them holy; 
It would be abſurd to fuppoſe, that God ſent his Son 
into the world to enlighten ant reform mankind, and 
convert them from ſin to hol ineſs, if it be true, that 
their ignorance, ſolly and wickedneſa, are, in every 
inſtance, the effects of his choice, and powetful ope- 
ration; for this ould be the ſame thing, as to ſup-: 
poſe that the Son of God as ſent into the world. 


his Father. — 4 8 | 
Dors God counteract himſelf, and employ his 

po er both to create ſin and deſtroy it? both to 

make men viciaus and wicked, and to form them 


to holineſs and virtue? Are we to ſuppoſe, that the 


old man, with his deeds; that ane carr unt, is as really 


1and truly the workmanſhipp of God, as the net nun, 


"whi'h is created in righteouſneſs and ' true holineſs ? 


Af this be true, myſt we not conceive of God; as a 
being equally pleaſed with moral good and evil, 


they being equally the effects of his agency, and his 
power being equally concerned in the promotion and 
ſupport of both? But can apy one, in the exerciſe 


of reafon, eonceive thus of God ; that holy Being, 
ho has afſirred-us, that he is invariably averſe to fin 
and opfjoled to iniquity; who hath given many 
awful demonſtrations of his utter deteſtation and 


abhorrence of moral evil; and who, by the diſpen- 
ſation of the goſpel, applies himſelf to ſinners, by 


arguments and motives; powerfully adapted to excite 


them to. repentance and convert them to holineſs ? 


Who can believe; that God, who declares, that he 


hates and abhors ſin, and who makes uſe of the moſt 
alarming threatnings to deter men from it, and of 
the moſt alluring promiſes to engage them in the 


3 
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fin; and efficient cauſe of moral evil? He h- can 
believe that ſuch inconſiſtencies and contrarieti 
are united in the divine character and conduct, mu 
entertain ſtrange cunceptions of the Deity, as if he 
were alternately under the influence and controul 
ol the two oppoſite manichean principles of good and 
evil, between which there is a perpetual war and 
conflict, and employed his power in the cauſe of ſin 
and holineſs, according as one or the other of thoſe 
principles prevailed or had the aſcendan exp. 


Ils this chriſtianity ! Does the goſpel teach us 
that ſin is the work of God, and alſo that he hates 
it, and is determined to puniſn it with ſeverity ? 
Does our holy religion teach us, that God is ſo dif. 
pleaſed with the effects of his on agency, as to 
puniſh his ereaturess ſeverely. for what he hath 
wrought. in them, by the operations of his own 

er? The honour of the chriſtian religion and of 
it's divine author, obliges it's friends and advocates, 
whoſe on hondur is alſo concerned, to guard it 
againſt ſuch an impious conſtruction; a conſtruction 
ſubverſive of all religion, and inconſiſtent with eve 
idea of blameworthineſs in any man, let his — 
be what it may. For gif men's ſins be owing to 
their Maker, or their making, or their fate (all 
which amount to the ſame; thing) they muſt be 
under a deluſive impreſſion, if they conceive of 
themſelves as amenable agents, or liable to be called 
do an account; and freedom, agency and blame, can 
with no more propriety be predicated of them, than 
of a piece of clock-work, or any other inanimate 
machine. ' 47h WICH} ene | 


I now -refer what has been ſaid ſor expoſing the 
abſurdity and inconſiſtence of the dofrine of divine 


efficiency in the production of ſin, to your ſeri 
loca — 


4 
5 
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conſideration; hoping that it will leave ſuch im. 
— —— of all, —— even 
—_ moſt obſtinately impenitent ſinners am 
us, will have the audacious — 
his fin and wickedneſs: upon God, v 
he would have all come to repentance; 
be ſaved. 7 99 A r A314 
io gend 903 111 Droge e ene POIs 3510105 
I conformity to what has been diſcourſed con 
cerning the principles, duties and obligations of 
religion and morality, I proceed to obſerve, that thoſe 
ſcoffing”libertines, who, under a pretence of ftee- 
thinking, and ſhaking: off the ſhackles of vulgar pre- 
judice and bigotry, plunge themſelves into ſce 
ticiſm, are generally, of all men moſt liable to th 
charge. of prejudice and bigotry. For what is the 
free-thmhking of whieh they boaſt, but à continual 
warfare againſt their nobleſt faculties? Under pre- 
tence of emantipating the mind from the enſla ving 
influence of vulgar error they explode religion; but, 
at the ſame time, ſubject themſelves to the moſt 
ignominious ſervitude, impoſed by an artificial tyran- 
nicab prejudice againſt nature, reaſon and common 
ſenſe ; as if a man ſhould reſolve to put out both 
his eyes; and follow the direction of ſome blind guide, 
becauſe the * ſight, like reaſon, are a vulga 
and common bleſſing, enjoyed equally by all claſſes 


to charge 

declares that 

that they may 
1% 
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e 
of people. Such free-thinkers, in order to avoid the 
imputarion' of fooliſh eredulity, arnong their unprin. 
cipled affociates, ſeem determined, in oppoſition to 
the cleareſt perceptions of reaſon, to believe every 
thing to be uncertain, that can be ſaid reſpecting 
right and wrong, duty and 4h, way and to com- 
mence bigots in ſcepticiſm. For if bigotry con- 
fiſteth in à man's obſtinate adherence to his own 
opinions, bigots may be found among thoſe, who 
glory in the title of free-thinkers, and boaſt of 5 
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moſt extenſive liberality of ſentiment ; there being 
many, who anſwer this-deſCription, as inflexably at 
tached to their on licentious notions, and princi- 
prot as ever any Hlnatured iniſtaken zealot, was, to 
is own ſuperſtition, And if ridicule were a good 
teſt of truth, or proper weapon for deſending the 
cauſe, of piety; and virtue, it would be eaſy to retort 
upon ſuch men, the ſneers, and i farcaſms, which they 
throw out againſt religion, as if it's votaries were 
viſionary ſuperſtitious enthuſiaſts actuated by à de- 
luded imagination, .caſy credulity, and vulgar errors 
Ine 14944, Uns 1697 {76 #1» 611418 ene 
Ir is p bable, my hearers, that in the cizele of 
your acquaintance, you will often meet with thoſe, 
Whoſe: conduct being ſuch as muſt give. them an 
alarming, proſpect, into futurity, if religion, be a 
reality, will endeavour to diſparage it as a, meer 
ſuperſtitious. deluſion, or fiction of human contri- 
vance, calculated to amuſe and captivate the igno- 


rant and enthuſiaſtic, but by no means ſuitable f. 
men of taſte. and refinement, or of inquiſitive and 
philoſophic minds. But whatever ſuch libertines 
pretend, if what has been diſcourſed this day, be con- 
eas to truth and. reality, there is nothing, which 


- 


doth more ennoble, dignify and adorn human nature, 
or place ĩt in a more honourable and amiable poi | 
of view, than religion, imbibed into the heart, ai 
diſplayed in a man's temper and conduct. Our 
obſervations on the common ſenſe of mankind re- 
ſpecting the matter, will furniſh full evidence, that, 
in their judgment, religion, when , exemplified, in 
real life, forms a moſt excellent character ; a charac- 
ter, worthy of univerſal efteem, approbation and ap- 
plauſe. Not only the friends of religion, but it's 
enemies, who conſtantly endeavour to depreciate and 
diſparage it, are ſo captivated with it's charms, hs 
they 
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they cannot but horiour and venerate- every 
who proves himſelf to be one of it's ſincere F 
hearty votaries, by'a ſteady conformity to it's pri 


* 
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in- 
Eiples and precepts. It is equally — oe 
they, who openly renounce the diſcipline of religion 
and tranſgreſs it's ſacred laws, take a moſt effectual 
method to exclude themſelves from the friendſhip 
and confidence of all around them. They cannot 
obtain praiſe even from perſòns like themſelves, 
except perhaps from ſome intereſted relations and 
connections, or from a few worthleſs flatterers, 
whoſe adulation is hypocriſy, and their applauſe 
diſgrace: bei ent 9457850 vt. Sid E: 
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" Apperirs and paſſion, the unreſtrained indulgetics 
hereof is the miſery and ruin of the world, often 
unite to vilify religion, and, if poſſible; to obliterate 
from the mind every impreſſion of her fair image; 
in order to clear the way for 4 licentious practice. 


But reaſon, when free from corrupt biaſs, always 


ſpouſes religion's cauſe, and vindicates her froin 
every foul aſperfion, teprobaring vice, her worthleſs 
fival, with the utmoſt deteſtation and àbhorrence. 
Religion, as it teaches us tö act with dignity an 


propriety, according to the rank we hold in th 


cale of beings, and in conformity to the law of out 
creatiofi, is the ſureſt way to procure 4 good repu- 
tation, and to obtain honour and glory in this world 
and the next. | POE r 


To what has been ſaid, I would add, that, as liber- 
tiniſm tends directly to introduce confuſion, and 
baniſh peace and harmony from the world, ſo men 
of ſceptical principles and licentious manners, what- 


ever profeſſions of regard they may make, for the 
intereſt 
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Intereſt and welfare of their fetlow=creatures,” rs 
miſchievous members of ſociety ; becauſe, by their 
bad example and falſe reaſonings, they do what in 
them lies, to confound the diſtinction between right 
and wrong, to ſuppreſs a ſenſe of duty and obliga- 
tion, and, by deſtroying the only ſure baſis of mutual 
truſt and confidence, to open a wide door for the 
introduction of univerſal alienation, diſeord and hoſ- 
tility. It is therefore obviotis to remark, that when 
ſuch men meet ich careſſes from better characters, 
and gain promotion to offices of honour and autho- 
rity, it bodes ill to a community; as they will 
thereby be encouraged and aided in their endeavours 
to aboliſh religion, and diveſt the mind of moral 
feeling; wherein, ſhould they ſucceed, according 
to their wiſhes, inſtead of procuring any advantage 
to themſelves or benefit to ſociety, they would do 
themſelves an irreparable injury, and (as far as the 
ſphere of their power extends) diffuſe miſchief and 
miſery among mankind: 


Your own reflections; my hearers, can eaſily im- 
oy theſe thoughts, and form them into a preva- 
ent motive of religious and holy life ; eſpecially if 
you conſider them in connection with thoſe ſuperior 
motives taken from a future ſtate of exiſtence, which 
will naturally occur to your minds, when you carry 
your views forward beyond the bounds of time, 
and contemplate the natural conſequences of your 
preſent conduct, in reſpe& to your condition in the 
| world of ſpirits, to which death will introduce us 
all, as ſoon as the drama of the preſent life ſhall be 
hniſhed, and this ſublunary ſcene be cloſed. 
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Max the ſupreme; eternal, . ſelf-exiſtent. God, to 
whom we are indebted for our being and faculties, 
the ſource of all wiſdom and, inward. illumination, 
irradiate our underſtandings more and more with 
the light of all important truth, and rouſe all the 
active powers of gur ſouls into ſuch exerciſes, as 
Mall afford us joy and give us a reliſh for exiſtence, 
during: our reſidence on earth, and beſt ſerve to 
prepare us, for that ſupreme. beatituge, in the regions 
of immortality, for which our en were og 
pally - framed and conſtituted. 5 | 
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